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With  the  minimum  national  average 
support  price  for  1958-crop  wheat  an- 
nounced at  $1.78,  the  support  would  be 
down  22  cents  from  $2.00  for  the  1957 
crop.  Supports  have  declined  in  only  3 
years  since  the  support  programs  were 
started  in  1938. 

In  1955-56,  the  year  most  like  1957- 
58,  the  low  monthly  average  for  No.  2 


Hard  Winter  Wheat  at  Kansas  C  ity  came 
in  August  and  the  high  in  April.  In  1948, 
the  low  was  also  in  August,  but  in  1954, 
when  the  season  was  not  as  late  as  in 
1957,  it  was  in  June.  The  high  monthly 
average  in  1954-55  occurred  in  May,  and 
while  the  high  month  in  1948-49  was  in 
December,  April  was  only  slightly  lower 
than  December. 


Published  five  times  a  year  by 

AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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Table  1  .-  Wheat:    Loan  rate,  actual  price  to  growers,  supply  and  distribution  factors,  quantity  pledged 
and  delivered  to  CCC,  stocks  owned  by  CCC  and  loans  outstanding,  1938-57 


Year 
beginning 
July 

Gross 

loan 

rate 

Average  : 

Price 
above 
loan 

:              Supply  and  distribution  factors 

Under 
price 
support 

actual  : 
price  to  : 
Krowers  1/  : 

Total 
domestic 
supply  2/ 

Domestic  : 
disappear- : 
ance  3/  : 

Net 
exports 

w 

1CJ.1  "ClIU. 

cfl.T'Tvnvpr 

-d-L  i  J  \J  V  CI 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

"bushels 

1938 

0.59 

O.56 

-0.03 

1,073 

713 

110 

250 

85.7 

1939 

.63 

.69 

.06 

991 

662 

49 

280 

167.7 

1940 

.61+ 

•67 

•03 

1,091+ 

675 

31* 

385 

278.1+ 

19M 

•98 

.9^ 

-.01+ 

1,327 

667 

29 

631 

366.3 

191+2 

1.14 

1.09 

-.05 

1,600 

91+9 

32 

619 

1+08.1 

19^3 

1.23 

1-35 

.12 

1,1*63 

1,237 

57-91 

317 

130.2 

19W+ 

1-35 

1.1+1 

.06 

1,377 

992 

106 

279 

180.1+ 

19^5 

1.38 

1.1+9 

.11 

1,387 

891+ 

393 

100 

59.7 

191+6 

1A9 

1.90 

.1+1 

1,252 

766 

1+02 

81+ 

22.0 

19^7 

1.84 

2.29 

M 

1,^3 

757 

1+90 

196 

31.2 

19^8 

2.00 

1.98 

-.02 

1,1+91 

678 

506 

307 

6/366.0 

19A9 

1.95 

1.88 

-.07 

1,1+06 

680 

301 

1+25 

6/380.8 

1950 

1.99 

2.00 

.01 

1,1+1+1+ 

686 

358 

1+00 

5/196.9 

1951 

2.18 

2.11 

7/ -.07 

1,388 

681+ 

1+1+8 

256 

6/212  .9 

1952 

2.20 

2.09 

7/  -.11 

1,562 

656 

300 

606 

tj  459.9 

1953 

2.21 

2. 01+ 

7/ -.17 

1,779 

630 

215 

91k 

fV?57.2 

195^ 

2.21+ 

2.12 

2/-. 12 

1,917 

607 

271* 

1,036 

§j  1+^0.7 

1955  „ , 

2.08 

1.99 

lj  -.09 

1,971 

598 

31+0 

1,033 

5/320.7 

1956  8/ 

2.00 

1-97 

1/-.03 

2,030 
(1,871+) 

596 

531 

903 

5/252.2 

1957  ?7 

2.00 

(595) 

(399) 

(880) 

Delivered 

CCC 

stocks  and  loans  outstanding  at  year-end  (June  30) 

to  CCC 

:  Stocks 

:                       Under  loan  : 

2/ 

:  owned 

:  Crop 

Crops  of  : 

Total 

:        by  CCC  10/ 

:  previous  July 

11/ :      earlier  years  : 

Million 

Million 

Milli on 

Million 

Million 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1938 

15-7 

6.6 

21.5 

28.1 

1939 

7-7 

1.6 

10.3 

11-9 

191+0 

173-7 

169.2 

31.  h 

7-2 

207.8 

19!+1 

269.8 

319.7 

98.1 

1.1+ 

1+19.2 

191+2 

181+.0 

259.8 

133-3 

k.9 

398.0 

19^3 

0.3 

99-1 

15-5 

2.5 

117.1 

191+1+ 

72.9 

103.7 

20.1 

1.9 

125.7 

19^5 

.2 

32.5 

32.5 

191+6 

0.7 

0.7 

19^7 

.8 

.8 

191+8 

290.9 

227.2 

16.3 

21+3-5 

191+9 

21+7-5 

327.7 

28.5 

5.0 

361.2 

1950 

1+1.9 

196.1+ 

8.9 

2-3 

207.6 

1951 

91-3 

1^3-3 

11.6 

15^.9 

1952 

397-7 

1+70.0 

22.5 

1+92.5 

1953 

1+86.1 

77^.6 

71.1+ 

3-9 

8I+9.9 

195^ 

391.6 

975-9 

11.3 

2.8 

990.0 

1955  8/ 

267.8 

950.7 

11/27.6 

1-3 

979-6 

1956 

12/12U.1+ 

sales  to  obtain  State  marketing-year  averages,  and  (2)  weighting  the  State  marketing-year  averages  by  total 
sales  for  each  State.    Includes  an  allowance  for  unredeemed  loans  at  average  loan  values  beginning  1938. 
2/  Beginning  carryover  plus  production.    3/  Total  supply  minus  net  exports  minus  year-end  carryover,    kj  In- 
cludes shipments  to  United  States  Territories  of  about  1+  million  bushels  annually.    5/  Exports  totaled  1+5 
million  bushels  and  imports  used  to  supplement  domestic  animal  feed  supplies  totaled  136  million  bushels. 
6/  Includes  the  following  quantities  put  under  purchase  agreements  in  million  bushels,  beginning  in  I9I+8, 
as  follows:    191+8-crop  wheat,  112.0;  1949-crop  wheat,  1+5.5;  1950-crop  wheatn,  8.6;  1951-crop  wheat,  13.1+;1952- 
crop  wheat,  61.3;  1953-crop  wheat,  63.2;  195l*-crop  wheat,  29.5;  1955-crop  wheat,  1+3.5  and  1956-crop  wheat  18.5. 
7/  Growers  assumed  storage  charges  which  averaged  7  to  10  cents  per  bushel,  depending  on  the  tiiae  it  was  put 
under  loan.    8/  Preliminary.    9J  Includes  purchase  agreement  wheat  delivered  to  CCC.    10/  Includes  open-market 
purchases,  if  any,  beginning  in  19^3,  and  accordingly  may  include  some  new-crop  wheat.    11/  For  example,  27.6 
million  bushels  are  1955-crop  wheat  under  loan  on  June  30,  1956;  2.8  million  bushels  were  under  loan  from 
earlier  crops.    Any  1956  crop  is  not  included.    12/  Through  May  31,  1957. 
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SUMMARY 

The  total  wheat  supply  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  1957 
is  now  estimated  at  about  1,880  million  bushels,  8  percent  less  than  the 
2,038  million  a  year  earlier.    The  decrease  results  from  the  first  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  carryover  since  1952  and  a  small  decline  in  production 
this  year. 

Very  large  exports  account  for  the  reduction  in  the  carryover.  United 
States  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  during  the  marketing  year  ending  June  30> 
1957  are  expected  to  total  a  record  high  of  about  535  million  bushels,  com- 
pared with  3*+6  million  bushels  a  year  earlier.    The  previous  record  high  was 
50k  million  bushels  shipped  in  19^+8.    Large  exports  are  due  primarily  to 
special  export  programs  such  as  Public  Law  kSO  and  increased  demand  from 
Europe  as  a  result  of  short  crops  in  1956. 

The  July  1,  1957  carryover  is  expected  to  be  900  million  bushels, 
or  slightly  more,  on  the  basis  of  April  1  stocks  and  estimated  domestic 
disappearance  and  exports  in  May  and  June.    This  would  be  down  about 
130  million  bushels  from  a  year  earlier.    The  official  estimate  of  stocks 
of  old-crop  wheat  in  all  positions  on  July  1  will  be  released  on  July  2k. 
The  bulk  of  the  carryover  again  will  be  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
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Corporation.    In  addition  to  carryover,  the  supply  for  the  1957-58  marketing 
year  includes  this  year's  crop,  forecast  at  971  million  bushels  as  of  June  1, 
and  imports  of  about  5  million  bushels,  mostly  feeding  quality  wheat. 

Domestic  disappearance  for  1957-58  is  estimated  at  about  600  million 
bushels.    If  exports  in  1957-58  exceed  380  million  bushels,  the  carryover 
July  1,  1958  would  be  correspondingly  reduced. 

Favorable  moisture  conditions  are  resulting  in  prospects  for  record 
wheat  yields  this  year.    The  prospective  crop  is  only  3  percent  smaller  than 
last  year's  crop,  despite  the  12.8  million  acres  of  wheat  land  placed  in  the 
Soil  Bank  Acreage  Reserve. 

Analysis  of  prospective  supply  and  distribution  by  classes  indicates 
continued  vary  large  supplies  of  hard  red  winter  wheat  and  abundant  supplies 
of  hard  red  spring  wheat.    Prospective  supplies  of  durum  are  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  meet  domestic  requirements,  and  those  of  soft  red  winter  are  ample 
for  sizable  exports  and  domestic  needs. 

Cash  wheat  prices  have  been  declining  seasonally,  though  delayed  com- 
bining and  some  concern  over  damage  because  of  wet  fields  in  the  Southwest 
have  resulted  in  temporary  price  increases. 

In  the  1957-58  marketing  year,  the  average  price  to  growers  may  again 
average  near  the  national  support  level.    In  1955-56,  the  price  to  growers 
averaged  $1.99>  which  is  9  cents  under  the  national  average  loan  rate  of  $2.08, 
but  in  1956-57  with  an  estimated  average  price  of  $1.97>  it  is    only  3  cents 
below  the  announced  loan  of  $2.00.    The  higher  price,  compared  with  the  loan, 
reflects  the  fact  that  much  of  the  wheat  exported  this  year  was  purchased  in 
the  commercial  market.    The  extent  to  which  Southwest  wheat  is  of  high  mois- 
ture content  will  be  a  factor  in  determining  how  near  prices  will  average  to 
the  $2.00  support  level  for  1957-58.    High  moisture  content  may  result  in  much 
of  the  crop  being  sold  after  harvest  rather  than  being  held  for  price  support. 

Preliminary  returns  from  the  referendum  held  on  June  20  in  the  36-State 
wheat  producing  area  show  that  83.3  percent  of  farmers  voting  favored  market- 
ing quotas  for  the  1958  wheat  crop.    Approval  by  two- thirds  or  more  makes 
quotas  effective. 

With  this  approval,  producers  in  the  36-commercial  wheat  States,  who 
stay  within  the  acreages  allotted  for  their  farms,  will  be  eligible  for  the 
full  level  of  price  support  which  is  set  at  a  minimum  national  average  of 
$1.78  per  bushel.    In  noncommercial  States,  the  wheat  price  support  will  be  at 
75  percent  of  the  rate  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  $1.78  national  average. 

Preliminary  data  indicate  that  world  wheat  exports  in  1956-57* 
estimated  at  1,210  million  bushels,  will  exceed  the  previous  record  of 
1,066  million  in  1951-52  by  nearly  150  million  bushels.    Exports  at  this 
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level  will  be  17  percent  above  1955-56  and  29  percent  above  the  19^6-55 
average  of  9U1  million  bushels.    The  larger  world  wheat  exports  indicated  for 

1956-  57  reflect  much  larger  exports  from  the  United  States,  a  substantial  in- 
crease from  Australia,  but  decreases  in  exports  from  Canada  and  Argentina. 

The  outlook  for  the  1957  wheat  crop  in  Northern  Hemisphere  countries 
is  generally  favorable,  on  the  basis  of  preliminary  indications.    Better  pro- 
spects are  reported  for  most  parts  of  Europe  and  also  for  the  countries  of 
Asia  for  which  reports  are  available. 

THE  DOMESTIC  WHEAT  SITUATION 

1957-  58  Supply  Prospects  Down 
About  8  percent;  July  1,  195^ 
Carryover  May  be  Down  Slightly 

The  total  wheat  supply  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  1957  is 
now  estimated  at  1,879  million  bushels,  8  percent  less  than  the  2,03b"  million 
a  year  earlier.    With  the  crop  as  currently  estimated  down  only  26  million 
bushels,  the  reduction  is  largely  the  result  of  the  smaller  carryover,  which 
reflects  record  large  exports  in  1956-57* 

On  the  basis  of  April  1  stocks  and  estimated  domestic  disappearance  and 
exports  in  May  and  June,  the  July  1,  1957  carryover  is  expected  to  be  about 
903  million  bushels.    The  official  estimate  of  stocks  of  old-crop  wheat  in  all 
positions  on  July  1  will  be  released  on  July  2k.    The  bulk  of  the  carryover 
will  again  be  held  by  CCC. 

In  addition  to  the  carryover,  the  supply  for  the  1957-58  marketing  year 
consists  of  a  crop  forecast  at  971  million  bushels  as  of  June  1,  and  an  allow- 
ance for  imports  of  1  million  bushels  of  milling  wheat  (limited  by  quota)  and 
k  million  bushels  of  feeding  quality  wheat.    Total  imports  of  about  8  million 
bushels  are  indicated  for  1956-57* 

Domestic  disappearance  for  1957-58  is  estimated  at  about  600  million 
bushels.    Civilian  and  military  food  use  (including  use  by  Territories  of  the 
United  States)  is  expected  to  be  about  k&2  million  bushels,  feed  use  of  about 
60  million  and  seed  use  of  about  57  million. 

A  domestic  disappearance  of  600  million  bushels  would  leave  about 
1,280  million  bushels  for  export  during  the  marketing  year  and  carryover  at 
the  end  of  the  year.    Assuming  exports  of  about  kOO  million  bushels,  the 
carryover  July  1,1958  on  this  basis  would  total  about  880  million  bushels, 
slightly  less  than  on  July  1,  1957.    Table  2  shows  wheat  supply  and  distri- 
bution, 1951-57. 

Record  yields  per  acre  resulted  from  favorable  moisture  conditions  in 
major  producing  areas.    Had  it  not  been  for  the  acreage  placed  in  the  Soil 
Bank  the  crop  would  have  been  much  larger  and  carryover  on  July  1,  1958 
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substantially  increased.    As  of  May  17,  farmers  had  signed  up  12,783,192  acres 
of  wheat  under  the  Program.    This  acreage  includes  winter  wheat  agreements 
signed  last  fall,  less  cancellations,  plus  spring  wheat  agreements  signed 
through  May  17.  l/ 


Table  2.-  Wheat:    Supply  and  distribution,  United  States, 
1951-56  and  1957  projected 


Item 

:                           Year  beginning  July 

►                         •                         •                         •                         •                     •  • 

\  1951    :  1952    :  1953    :  1954    :  1955  :  1y6  :  ^ 

•                       •                       •                       •                    •  • 

Supply 

Carryover  on  July  1 
Production 
Imports 
Total 

Domestic  disappearance 
Food  4/ 
Seed 

Industry 

Feed  5/  J 
Total 

Exports  6/ 

Total  disappearance 

Stocks  on  June  30 

:    Mil.       Mil.       Mil.       Mil.      Mil.      Mil.  Mil. 
:    bu.         bu.         bu.         bu.       bu.       bu.  bu. 

:    399-9     256.0     605.5     933.5  1,036.2  1,033  903 
:    988.2  1,306.4  1,173.1     983.9     934.7     997  971 
:     31.6      21.6        5.5        4.2        9.Q        8  5 

:1,419.7  1,584.0  1,784.1  1,921.6  1,980.8  2,038  1,879 

i    496.5     488.4     487.1     486.0     480.9     483  ^2 
:     88.2      89.I      69.5      64.8      67-7      57  57 

l          .9           .2           .2           .2  .7   

102.8       83.O       76.8       60.0       52.2       60  60 

:    688.4     660.7     633.6     611.0     601. 5     600  599 

:    475.3     317.8     217.0     274.4     345.9     535  7/400 

:1,163.7     978.5     850.6     885.4     947.4  1,135  7/999 

:    256.O     605.5     933.5  1,036.2  1,033.4     903  880 

l/  Preliminary. 
\l  Projected. 

3/  Excludes  imports  of  wheat  for  milling-in-bond  and  export  as  flour. 
^/  Includes  shipments  to  United  States  territories  and  military  food  use  at 
home  and  abroad. 

3/  This  is  the  residual  figure,  after  all  other  disappearance  is  accounted 
for. 

6/  Actual  exports  including  those  for  civilian  feeding  under  the  military 
supply  program. 
jj  Very  tentative. 


l/  Maximum  payments  on  this  acreage  would  total  $230,851,526  on  233,004 
signed  agreements.    This  represents  an  average  of  $18.06  per  acre  and  an 
average  of  $990.76  per  agreement. 
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All  Wheat  Production  3  Percent 
Belov  1936;  Winter  About 
Same  as  in  1956;    All  Spring 
Wheat  Down  10  Percent  " 

The  1957  wheat  production,  based  on  conditions  June  1,  is  forecast  at 
971  million  "bushels.    A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  3  percent  less  than  the 
1956  production  of  997  million  bushels  and  Ik  percent  less  than  the  19^6-55 
average  of  1,131  million  bushels.    For  all  wheat,  the  indicated  yield  per 
seeded  acre  is  19.6  bushels  compared  with  l6,k  bushels  last  year  and  15.3 
bushels  for  the  10-year  average. 

The  winter  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  736  million  bushels.    This  is  an 
increase  of  33  million  bushels  from  the  May  1  forecast  and  compares  with 
735  million  bushels  produced  in  1956  and  the  average  of  862  million  bushels. 
Increases  from  May  1  prospects,  largely  in  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Colorado,  more 
than  offset  decreases  in  several  south  central  and  southwestern  States. 

The  indicated  yield  at  23.6  bushels  per  acre  for  harvest  on  June  1  is 
the  highest  of  record,  sharply  above  the  1956  yield  of  20.6  bushels  and  the 
average  of  18.6  bushels.    Yield  prospects  were  uniformly  good  throughout  the 
winter  wheat  producing  area.    Most  States  except  Utah  expect  above  average 
yields,  and  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Maryland,  West  Virginia  and  Arizona 
expect  record  yields.    Adequate  to  excessive  moisture  during  May  throughout 
the  winter  wheat  producing  areas  was  mostly  beneficial  and  losses  were 
moderate. 

Production  of  spring  wheat  other  than  durum  was  indicated  to  be 
205  million  bushels,  18  million  less  than  the  1956  crop  and  3k  million  bushels 
below  average.    Moisture  conditions  during  May  generally  favored  germination 
and  early  development  in  all  major  producing  States.    Precipitation  was 
normal  or  above  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  May  followed  by  dry,  warm 
weather.    Plant  diseases  and  insect  pests  threatened  crops  in  North  and  South 
Dakota,  and  eastern  Montana.    The  acreage  seeded  in  Idaho  is  indicated  to  be 
larger  than  expected  on  March  1;  however,  seedings  in  Minnesota  may  be 
slightly  lower. 

A  durum  wheat  crop  of  about  30  million  bushels  was  indicated  for  the 
Dakotas,  Montana  and  Minnesota.    This  compares  with  last  year's  production  of 
kO  million  bushels  and  equals  the  average  production.    Durum  growers  in  the 
Dakotas  and  Montana  apparently  seeded  their  intended  acreage,  but  seedings  in 
Minnesota  were  much  above  intentions  due  mostly  to  changes  in  wheat  allotment 
legislation.    In  Montana,  moisture  was  adequate  and  the  crop  had  a  good  start, 
except  for  some  acreage  in  the  north  central  section.    Much  of  the  acreage  in 
North  Dakota,  the  leading  durum  wheat  State,  was  seeded  with  rust  resistant 
varieties;  as  of  June  1  there  was  no  evidence  of  rust,  which  had  caused  heavy 
damage  to  durum  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  for  several  years  prior  to  1956. 
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U.  S.  Wheat  and  Flour  Exports 
Exceed  Record  of  194ti-49 

United  States  wheat  and  flour  exports  during  July-April  1956-57  were 
hh&  million  bushels,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.    Inspections  of 
wheat  for  export  during  May  bring  total  exports  (with  an  allowance  for  flour) 
for  the  11 -month  period  July-May  to  about  ^95  million  bushels.    If  the  rate  of 
exports  during  June  should  continue  at  approximately  the  same  rate  as  for  the 
past  11  months,  total  exports  for  the  crop  year  July  1956- June  1957  would 
reach  about  535  million  bushels.    This  would  be  31  million  bushels  higher  than 
the  record  of  504  million  bushels  in  19^8-49. 

Bureau  of  the  Census  data  showing  actual  destinations  of  exports  during 
this  11 -month  period  are  not  yet  available.    Indications  are  that  the  quanti- 
ties taken  by  the  major  importing  countries ,  in  millions  of  bushels,  compared 
with  exports  to  the  same  markets  during  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago 
(shown  in  parentheses)  were  as  follows:    India,  53.6  (^3«6);  Japan,  k6.2 
(37.9);  United  Kingdom,  36.7  (20.0);  West  Germany,  33*7  (15.8);  Yugoslavia, 
32.4  (35.5)j  Pakistan,  22.1  (4.6);  Netherlands,  19.4  (20.8);  Greece,  18.7 
(11.8);  Belgium-Luxembourg,  17«3  (4.9)  and  Turkey,  16.9  (4.0). 

Prospective  Supplies 
by  Classes  Are  Ample 
To  Very  Large 

Analysis  of  prospective  supply  and  distribution  by  classes  indicates 
continued  very  large  supplies  of  hard  red  winter  wheat  and  abundant  supplies 
of  hard  red  spring  wheat.    Supplies  of  durum  should  more  than  meet  domestic 
requirements,  with  prospects  for  a  durum  crop  of  about  30  million  bushels. 
Prospective  supplies  of  soft  red  winter  wheat  are  ample  to  provide  for  sizable 
exports  in  addition  to  meeting  domestic  needs. 

Minimum  1957  Terminal  and 
County  Wheat  Price-Support 
Rat  e  s~Announced 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  May  16  announced  minimum  1957- 
crop  wheat  price-support  rates  for  terminals  and  for  2,694  commercial  and 
378  noncommercial  wheat  producing  counties. 

County  rates,  which  range  from  $2.29  to  98  cents  (noncommercial)  per 
bushel  depending  upon  location,  are  further  adjusted  up  or  down  for  grade  and 
quality  to  determine  support  prices. 

The  county  rates  and  the  support  rates  for  the  1957  crop  were  based 
on  the  minimum  national  average  support  price  of  $2.00  per  bushel  announced 
July  2,  1956. 
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Table  3  .-  Wheat  and  flour:    U.S.  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
July-April  1955-56  and  1956-57  1/ 


Continent 
and  country 


July^April  1955-56 


July-April  1956-57 


Wheat 

Tlour  2/ 

Total 

Wheat 

Tlour  2/ 

Total 

(Thousands  of  bushels, 

grain  equivalent) 

1  ST'? 

214 

1.787  97 

156 

253 

3.919 

1  15 

3.934 

71  ■ 

14 

85 

687 

3.258 

3.9^5 

1.131  i 

3.653 

4,784 

1.667 

2,912 

*.579 

2,720 

3.393 

6,113 

- 

1.998 

1,998 

2 

2,874 

2,876 

2,072 

!  87 

2.159 

2.624 

96 

2,720 

g? 

3.973 

!  4,056 

351* 

5.381 

5,735 

3.304 

186 

3,490 

3,3^7 

241 

3.588 

1.585 

!  949 

2.531* 

2.771 

1.285 

4,056 

1.388 

4 

1.392 

4,883 

47 

4,930 

13.911 

885 

14,796 

6.738 

16 

•  6,754 

- 

- 

- 

706 

297 

1,003 

605 

2.753 

3.358 

826 

2,987 

3.813 

30. 794 

17.234 

48,028 

26,270 

20,440 

46,710 

1.587 

1,112 

2.699 

1.889 

792 

244 

i  8 

252 

3.456 

34 

1  lion 

15.098 

1,069 

16,167 

31,806 

1,538 

33. 3W 

14,986 

3.073 

18,059 

16,486 

2,867 

19,353 

4,182 

18 

4,200 

17.321 

21 

3/ 

—  / 

30.895 

13 

30,908 

11.745 

1 

11,746 

31,668 

321 

31,989 

403 

403 

1.870 

23 

1.893 

190 

190 

8.274 

r 
0 

8,280 

251 

™ 

251 

2.979 

2,979 

1.939 

151 

2,090 

5.57*+ 

206 

5.780 

2.925 

983 

3,908 

9 . 295 

2.223 

11,518 

29.963 

9 

29.972 

24,432 

535 

24.967 

11,014 

3 

11.017 

17,863 

;  432 

18.295 

2.018 

37  ' 

2.055 

2.082 

158 

2.240 

96,545 

6,464 

103,009 

205,890 

9.169 

215,059 

2,571 

_ 

2,571 

16,879 

_ 

6.623 

8 

6.631 

7.358 

596 

294 

1.689 

1.983 

977 

3.017 

3.405 

39 

3.444 

43,580 

53 

43 , °33 

^.537 

4.537 

21,970 

113 

22,083 

1,299 

1.299 

2,908 

2,908 

421 

4L1 

4,003 

:  4,003 

4.052 

4,052 

5.365 

:  5.365 

4.077 

4,077 

11,980 

:  985 

.  12,965 

5.792 

I  6 

5.798 

1  5.^5 

e  448 

:  5.933 

32.577 

1,020 

33.597 

39,719 

1.974 

•  41,693 

213 

3.612 

3.825 

!  2,099 

2.963 

5.062 

23 

23 

14 

209 

223 

6o,089 

12.169 

72.258 

150,061 

22,634 

172,695 

Western  Hemisphere: 

Canada   

Mexico   

Central  America 

Cuba  

British  West  Indies 

Colombia   

Venezuela   

Peru  

Bolivia   

Chile   

Brazil   

Paraguay   

Others   

Total   


Europe: 

Norway   

Denmark   

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands   

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Prance   

West  Germany   

Austria   

Switzerland   

T inland   

Portugal   

Italy   

Yugoslavia   

Greece  

Others   

Total   


Asia  and  Oceania: 

Turkey  , 

I srael   

Saudi  Arabia  . . 

India   

Pakistan   

Indochina   

Indonesia   

Philippines  ... 

Korea   

Taiwan   

Japan   

Other  Asia   

Oceania   

Total   


Africa: 

359 

2,933 

30 

2.963 

634 

1^.755 

1,071 

360 

1.431 

1.849 

i  165 

165 

10 

:  10 

•  2,353 

7 

2,360 

2,094 

2,094 

3.13* 

3.13* 

1.510 

•  3.601 

:  1.628 

1.855 

3.^83 

4,248 

:  22,668 

•  8,150 

5.386 

13.536 

 &L_ 

2.563 

1 

40 

40,862 

,  248,526 

390.372 

57.668 

448,040 

1/  Includes  exports  for  relief  or  charity  which  are  not  included  in  the  Census  figures. 
2/  Wholly  of  U.S.  wheat. 
2/  Less  than  5°0  bushels. 
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The  Department  also  announced  a  list  of  premiums  and  discounts  for 
different  classes  and  qualities  of  wheat.    In  general,  terminal  rates  and  basic 
county  rates  are  for  Grade  No.  1  wheat.    Premiums  and  discounts  are  applied  to 
"basic  rates  to  determine  the  support  price  for  individual  lots  of  wheat  which 
are  of  other  grade  or  have  other  quality  factors. 

Location  differentials  used  in  the  1957-crop  rates  are  generally  in 
line  with  those  used  in  prior  years  except  for  changes  due  to  freight 
increases.    The  relationships  between  terminals  are  based  principally  on  aver- 
age differences  in  cash  market  prices.    For  major  producing  areas,  the  county 
rates  reflect  these  terminal  rates  less  the  freight  and  handling  charges 
needed  to  get  the  wheat  to  terminal  markets.    The  support  rates  in  counties 
farthest  from  terminals  are  generally  the  lowest,  reflecting  the  higher  freight 
costs. 

The  discount  schedule  for  1957  wheat  includes  a  2-cents -per -bushel 
discount  for  hard  yellow  wheat  (produced  mostly  in  Midwest)  because  this  sub- 
class of  hard  red  winter  is  not  considered  to  be  as  high  in  quality  for  milling 
and  baking  purposes  as  other  wheats  of  this  class.    No  change  is  made  in  the 
2-cents -per -bushel  discount  for  red  and  white  (except  Baart  and  Bluestem) 
wheats  in  the  west.    The  red  durum  discount  continues  at  20  cents  per  bushel. 
Mixed  wheat  will  be  discounted  ranging  from  2  to  15  cents  per  bushel  depending 
upon  the  mixture.    Discounts  are  unchanged  for  grades  below  No.  1,  or  garlicky 
or  smutty  wheats. 

The  discount  of  20  cents  per  bushel  for  undesirable  varieties  of  wheat, 
because  of  inferior  milling  or  baking  qualities,  continues  under  the  1957 
wheat  support  program.  2/    Production  of  these  varieties  is  declining  rapidly. 

No  change  is  being  made  in  the  premiums  for  protein  and  for  No.  1  heavy 
hard  red  spring  wheat.    Because  higher  market  prices  for  durum  are  moving  back 
toward  their  historical  relationship  with  other  wheats,  the  premium  far  hard 
amber  durum  is  reduced  to  15  cents  per  bushel  from  the  25  cent  premium  of  the 
last  two  years  and  the  amber  durum  premium  is  reduced  from  15  to  10  cents 
per  bushel. 

Representative  Support  Prices 
by  Classes  and  Grade's- 

There  are  wide  differences  in  the  grades  and  classes  of  wheat  most 
commonly  produced  and  marketed  in  the  various  wheat  areas  of  the  U.  S.  In 
some  areas,  No.  1  grade  hard  wheat  predominates.    In  other  areas,  grades  No.  2 
or  No.  3  soft  red  winter  wheat  predominates.    In  the  Pacific  Northwest   No.  1 
soft  white  predominates.    Table  h  shows  specific  support  rates  in  1956  and 
1957  for  representative  classes  and  grades  of  wheat  produced  in  the  different 
areas,  with  storage  paid  at  the  listed  terminals.    In  these  examples,  premiums 


2/  The  23  varieties  on  which  discounts  apply  were  listed  in  The  Wheat 
Situation,  April  1957,  page  19. 
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and  discounts  were  applied  to  basic  rates  to  obtain  the  support  rate  for 
individual  kinds  of  wheat  listed. 

Table  k.-  Wheat:    Representative  support  prices,  by  classes  and  grades, 

terminal  markets,  1956  and  1957 


Class,  grade  and  terminal 


Support  rate  per  bushel 


1956 
Pol  1  ars" 


1957 


Dollars 


Hard  Red  Sping 

Grade  No.  1  Heavy,  16  percent  protein, 

Minneapolis 
Grade  No.  1  Heavy,  Ih  percent  protein, 

Minneapolis 
Grade  No.  1,  ordinary  protein,  Minneapolis 
Soft  Red  Winter 

Grade  No.  2  garlicky,  Baltimore 
Grade  No.  2  St.  Louis,  Chicago 
Grade  No.  2  light  garlicky,  Chicago 
Grade  No.  2  Kansas  City 
Hard  Red  Winter 

Grade  No.  2,  Chicago 

2,  Kansas  City 
2,  Galveston 


Grade  No. 
Grade  No. 
Soft  White 
Grade  No. 
Grade  No. 


1,  Portland 
1,  San  Francisco 
Hard  White  -  Baart  and  Bluestem 

Grade  No.  1,  Portland 
Durum 

Grade  No.  1,  Amber,  Minneapolis 
Grade  No.  1,  Hard  Amber,  Minneapolis 


O  111 

2.31* 

2.36 

2.27 

2.28 

2.30 

2.31 

2.2k 

2.25 

2.30 

2.31 

2.30 

2.31 

2.30 

2.31 

2.1*5 

2.1+8 

2.21 

2.22 

2.29 

2.30 

2.23 

2.24 

2.h9 

2.  k6 

2.59 

2.51 

In  order  for  a  producer  in  commercial  wheat -producing  States  to  get 
wheat  price  support  in  1957,  he  must  be  in  compliance  with  his  1957  wheat 
acreage  allotment  and  be  eligible  to  receive  a  wheat  marketing  card  on  all 
other  farms  in  the  county  in  which  he  has  an  interest. 

In  the  12  States  designated  as  the  noncommercial  wheat  producing 
area,  farm  wheat  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  do  not  apply  and  the  support 
rates  are  lower  than  in  the  other  36  States.  3/ 


— 3/  Rates  in  the  noncommercial  area  are  75  percent  of  the  rates  determined 
on~the  basis  of  the  $2.00  per  bushel  national  average  support  price.  The 
States  included  in  the  noncommercial  area  are:    Alabama,  Arizona,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island  and  Vermont. 
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Table  6  •-  Wheat,  1956  crop: 

Quantities 

repaid  and  delivered 

under  loans, 

and 

delivered  under  purchase 

agreements, 

through 

May  15,  1957, 

by  States 

:      Warehouse  and  farm 

loans 

:              Purchase  agreements 

State 

[  under 

Repaid  'Delivered 

\    purchase  * 

to  be 

Delivered 

'       lOSXLS  " 

agre  emeii  us 

uexxvereu 

:  1,000 

X  ,  uuw 

JL  ,  OVA/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  bu. 

Vni 

bu* 

bu. 

bu. 

Alabama 

:  7 

"7 
( 







Arizona 

:  117 

117 







Arkansas 

:  545 

XUO 

5 





California 

1,570 

x,tyo 

6S 

op 

22 

3 

2 

Colorado 

:  2,720 

(oy 

i  son 

195 

60 

27 

Delaware 

:  22 

JO 

Q 



Georgia 

:  579 

PS^ 

2 





Idaho 

;  9,941 

Q  57l» 
P  I1* 

J 

41 

— 



Illinois 

.  7,099 

5  037 

1  Q07 

79 

69 

12 

Indiana 

'  1,257 

763 

386 

20 

10 

1/ 

Iowa 

:  667 

P8 

6P1 

19 

2 

Kansas 

69,152 

3  37P 

6I1  OOl 

2,262 

1,091 

1,148 

Kentucky 

1,023 

opp 





— 

Maryland 

256 

908 

li8 







Michigan  ! 

1,176 

8I4.7 

73 

17 

l 

Minnesota 

3,344 

80s 

X,  X^J 

684 

322 

63 

Missouri  : 

9,858 

9  PAO 

43 

12 

11 

Montana 

13,725 

Q  SI  7 

APQ 

3,884 

2,517 

185 

Nebraska 

11,284 

2  401 

7  800 

519 

287 

132 

Nevada 

5 

1 



— 

New  Jersey  : 

77 

2j7 

t8 

— 



— 

New  Mexico  : 

447 

36P 

82 

— 



— 

New  York 

604 

P^A 

OO 

PST 

^px 

27 

15 

6 

North  Carolina 

386 

PSQ 

no 

4 

— 

North  Dakota  : 

29,221 

S  87S 
P,  "J  I  P 

ii  8P3 

9,493 

6,711 

1,171 

Ohio  : 

2,507 

1  371 

1,082 

49 

5 

2 

Oklahoma  : 

24,394 

15. 533 

8.817 

96 

38 

5 

Oregon  : 

7,980 

7  044 

18 

35 

— 

— 

Pennsylvania  : 

341 

0/; 

5 

— 

1 

South  Carolina  : 

211 

87 

12S 
x^P 

l 

— 

— 

South  Dakota  : 

3,739 

576 

1,700 

728 

556 

82 

Tennessee  : 

462 

153 

307 

2 

2 

1 

Texas  : 

7,560 

3,107 

4,445 

24 

7 

7 

Utah  : 

747 

744 

1 

Virginia  ; 

820 

710 

111 

2 

Washington  j 

19,252 

19,197 

8 

81 

West  Virginia  ; 

1 

l 

_y_ 

Wisconsin  : 

7 

l 

"y 

~i 

Wyoming  : 

446 

126 

105 

70 

30 

Total  U.  S.  : 

233,549 

94,954  116,130 

18,466 

11,764 

2,886 

1/  Less  than  500  bushels. 


Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  U.S.D.A. 
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Price  Support  Program 


Si mi  lax  to  Past  Year 

The  1957  wheat  crop  will  be  supported  as  in  the  past  through  loans  on 
farm-  and  warehouse-stored  wheat  and  through  the  purchase  of  wheat  delivered 
by  producers  under  purchase  agreements.    Loans  aiid  purchase  agreements  will  be 
available  from  harvest  time  through  January  31>  1958*    In  most  States,  loans 
will  mature  on  March  31«  1958         in  some  eastern  and  southern  States  the 
date  of  maturity  will  be  February  28,  1958.    Loans  will  be  available  from 
County  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  offices  and  eligible 
lending  institutions. 

Cash  Wheat  Prices 
Adjusting  Downward 
Seasonal 1y 

Cash  prices  have  been  adjusting  downward  seasonally,  though  delayed 
combining  and  some  concern  over  damage  of  wet  fields  in  the  Southwest  have 
resulted  in  temporary  increases.    Compared  with  the  high  levels  reached  in 
April,  prices  on  June  2k  were  as  follows:    $2.20  for  No.  2  Hard  Winter  at 
Kansas  City,  down  13  cents;  $2.29  for  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring  at  Minneap- 
olis, down  3  cents;  $2.06  for  No.  2  Soft  Red  Winter  at  St.  Louis,  down  23  cents 
and  $2.i+9  for  No.  1  Soft  White  at  Portland,  down  15  cents. 

As  of  May  31,9^.5  million  bushels  of  the  233.7  million  of  1956-crop 
wheat  placed  under  loan  were  redeemed  and  120.7  delivered  to  the  CCC.  Pro- 
ducers delivered  3*5  million  bushels  of  wheat  under  purchase  agreements  by  the 
end  of  May.    There  were  originally  18.5  million  under  purchase  agreements,  of 
which  farmers  had  elected  to  deliver  11.8  million  bushels.    Extended  1956-crop 
loans  for  another  year  were  made  on  1.8  million  bushels. 

1957-58  Price  to  Growers 
May  Again  Average  Near 


$2.00  Support  Level 

The  U.  S.  average  price  to  growers,  which  includes  unredeemed  loan 
wheat  at  the  support  rate,  may  again  average  near  the  national  support  level 
of  $2.00  per  bushel. 

The  price  to  growers  in  1955-56  averaged  $1.99,  which  was  9  cents 
under  the  national  average  support  rate.    In  1956-57  "the  average  is  expected  to 
be  about  3  cents  below  the  announced  rate  of  $2.00.    This  improved  relationship 
reflects  the  generally  higher  prices  received  under  the  new  export  program. 
The  extent  to  which  Southwest  wheat  is  of  high  moisture  content  will  be  a 
factor  in  determining  how  near  to  the  $2.00  support  level  prices  will  average 
in  1957-58«    Moisture  content  of  winter  wheat  may  be  high  enough  so  that 
substantial  quantities  will  not  qualify  for  CCC  farm  storage  loans.    The  re- 
sult would  be  an  increase  in  cash  sales  following  harvest  and  weakening  of 
prices . 
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Since  support  programs  were  inaugurated  in  1938,  support  prices  in  the 
past  have  declined  in  only  3  years — from  19^8  to  19^9,  when  the  national  aver- 
age rate  to  growers  dropped  from  $2.00  to  $1.95;  from  $2.2lj,  in  I95U  to  $2.08 
in  1955    and  from  $2.08  in  1955  to  $2.00  in  1956.  hj    The  decline  from  1957  to 
1958  is  from  $2.00  to  $1.78  the  national  average  minimum  announced  for  1958. 

Table  7  shows  the  relationship  of  monthly  average  prices  at  Kansas  City 
and  the  support  rate  at  that  market.    On  the  basis  of  changes  in  carryover  and 
size  of  exports,  there  appears  to  be  a  greater  similarity  between  the  situation 
in  1957-58  and  1955-56  than  for  19^8-^9  and  195^-55.    If  1955-56  is  indicative 
of  what  may  be  expected  in  1957-58,  the  low  market  average  price  would  come  in 
August  and  the  high  in  April.    In  19^8,  the  low  was  also  in  August,  but  in 
195^  it  was  in  June.    Because  of  the  late  harvest  this  year,  a  low  average 
price  in  June  is  not  likely.    The  high  monthly  average  in  195^-55  occurred  in 
May,  and  while  the  high  month  in  l$kQ-k9  was  in  December,  April  was  only  2.7 
cents  lower. 


Table  7« — Wheat,  No  2  Hard  Winter:    Price  and  support  rate  relationships  and 
related  factors,  3  years  of  declining  support  rates 


Item 

!  19^8-^9 

:  195^-55 

:  1955-56 

:  1957-58 

No.  2  H.  W.,  Kansas  City 

Gross  Loan 

Price  l/ 

High  month  average 
Low  month  average  : 

Cents 

:        223 .0 

228.7(Dec.*l+8) 
215.0(Aug. 'U8) 

Cents               Cents  Cents 

253.0               237.0  231.0 

253.l(May'55  233.3(Apr.'56) 

215. 3( June '5*0  215 .l(Aug. »55)  3/(219.0) 

Price  advance 

13.7 

37.8 

18.2 

High  month  average 
above  loan  : 

Low  month  average 
below  loan  : 

Annual  weighted  : 
price  : 

5.7 

8.0 
218.8 

.1 

37-7 
237.2 

-3.7 
21.9 

217.7 

J 

2/  (12-0) 
... 

Supply  and  distribution  : 
factors  (All  classes)  : 
Carryover  change  : 
Net  exports  : 

Mil.bu. 

502.5 

Mil.  bu. 

+102.7 
270.2 

Mil.  bu. 

-2.8 
336.2 

Mil.  bu. 

-23.0 
395.0 

1/  Cash  prices  computed  by  weighting  selling  price  by  number  of  carlots 
sold,  as  reported  in  the  Kansas  City  Grain  Market  Review.    2/  April  19^9  was 
$2.26  per  bushel,         Price  as  of  June  3,  the  low  between  June  1  and  2k,  1957. 


4/  These  changes  are  the  result  of  (1;  changes  in  the  support  price  as  a 
percentage  of  parity,  and  (2)  changes  in  parity  price  itself  (See  The  Wheat 
Situation,  April  1957,  page  23,  footnote  10). 
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The  price  of  wheat  at  Kansas  City  again  is  expected  to  average  lower 
relative  to  the  loan  than  the  national  average  because  of  heavy  early  season 
sales.    The  weighted  price  of  No.  2  Hard  Red  Winter  at  that  market  was  below 
the  support  price  by  4.2  cents  in  1948-49,  15. 8  cents  in  1954-55,  and 
19.3  cents  in  1955-56. 

Prelimi  nary  Tally  in  Wheat  Referendum 
Shows  83.3  Percent  Favorable 

Preliminary  returns  from  the  referendum  held  on  June  20  in  the  36-State 
wheat  producing  area  show  that  83.3  percent  of  farmers  voting  favored  market- 
ing quotas  for  the  1958-crop  wheat. 

Incomplete  returns  show  a  total  of  172,216  votes  counted — about 
38.6  percent  less  than  last  year.    Of  these  143,333  (83*3  percent)  favored 
quotas  on  1958-crop  wheat  and  28,883  (l6.7  percent)  were  opposed. 

Marketing  quotas  will  be  in  effect  for  the  1958  crop  because  of  approval 
by  two-thirds  or  more  of  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum. 

The  referendum  this  year  marked  the  seventh  time  farmers  have  voted  on 
marketing  quotas  for  wheat.    They  approved  quotas  for  the  194l  crop  by  an 
8l.O  percent  favorable  vote,  for  the  1942  crop  by  82.4  percent,  the  1954  crop 
by  87.2  percent,  the  1955  crop  by  73*3  percent,  the  1956  crop  by  77.5  percent 
and  the  1957  crop  by  87.4  percent. 

With  the  approval  of  quotas,  producers  in  commercial  wheat  States  who 
stay  within  the  acreage  allotted  for  their  farms  will  be  eligible  for  the  full 
level  of  price  support.    In  the  noncommercial  States       the  wheat  price  support 
will  be  at  75  percent  of  the  level  calculated  on  the  national  average. 

Marketing  quota  penalties,  equal  to  45  percent  of  the  wheat  parity  price 
as  of  May  1,  1958,  will  be  assessed  against  the  farm  marketing  excess.  The 
marketing  quota  penalty  rate  on  "excess"  wheat  of  the  1957  crop  was  set  at 
$1.12  per  bushel,  which  was  45  percent  of  the  parity  price  of  $2.50  per  bushel. 

1957-Crop  Soil  Bank  Certificate 
Redemption  Plans 

Plans  for  exchanging  grains  in  the  CCC-owned  inventory  for  Soil  Barfr 
certificates  earned  by  farmers  who  reduced  1957  acreages  of  wheat,  corn  and 
rice  were  announced  on  May  23.    The  certificates  are  also  redeemable  in  cash. 

Under  the  1956  Acreage  Reserve  Program,  participating  grain  farmers 
could  exchange  their  Acreage  Reserve  certificates  at  105  percent  of  face  value 
for  the  grain  for  which  they  put  acreage  under  the  Program,  or  for  other  grains 
held  by  CCC  such  as  barley,  rye,  oats  and  grain  sorghums. 

5/  States  included  in  the  noncommercial  area  are  listed  on  page  12, 
footnote  3* 
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This  5  percent  premium,  applied  in  a  different  manner,  also  will  be 
in  effect  this  year  on  all  grains  except  wheat.    That  is,  a  wheat  farmer  who 

participates  in  the  Acreage  Reserve  can  redeem  his  certificates  for  barley, 
rye,  oats  or  grain  sorghums  at  5  percent  below  the  current  support  price,  for 
these  grains.    However,  certificates  can  be  exchanged  for  wheat  only  at  the 
current  support  rate.    A  wheat  certificate  may  not  be  exchanged  for  corn  or 
rice;  the  regulation  in  this  respect  being  the  same  as  under  the  1956  Program, 

The  value  of  wheat  offered  in  exchange  for  certificates  has  been  set 
at  the  1957  support  rate  rather  than  at  support  less  5  percent,  to  minimize 
the  possibility  of  impairing  the  market  price  for  the  grain — which  would 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act.    In  contrast  with  most  feed 
grains  used  mainly  for  direct  livestock  feeding,  most  wheat  when  redeemed 
could  be  expected  to  flow  directly  into  market  channels.    The  volume  of  wheat 
redemptions  which  could  result  this  year  might  also  adversely  affect  the  wheat 
export  program,  which  is  designed  to  strengthen  prices  by  drawing  wheat  ex- 
port requirements  from  normal  channels  of  trade  rather  than  from  CCC  stocks. 

CCC -owned  grain  for  redemption  of  Soil  Bank  certificates  will  be 
delivered  at  local  warehouses,  terminal  elevators,  or  from  CCC  binsites  de- 
pending upon  its  availability  and  the  wishes  of  producers.    Redemptions  may 
be  limited  to  certain  grains  and  within  certain  areas  if  conditions  require. 

Provision  is  also  being  made  to  enable  producers  to  obtain  their  own 
farm-stored  or  warehouse -stored  grain,  which  is  still  under  price -support 
loan,  at  the  same  price  they  would  pay  for  CCC -owned  grain  at  a  binsite  or 
warehouse.    Delivery  in  these  instances  would  be  at  the  point  of  storage. 
Even  if  the  grain  is  from  a  previous  crop  year  under  farm  storage  reseal  loan, 
when  support  rates  were  higher,  the  purchase  price  to  the  producer  will  be 
based  on  current  support  rates.    Storage  payments  will  be  made  by  CCC  on  re- 
sealed  or  extended  reseal  loans  for  the  actual  period  of  the  loan.  Certifi- 
cates may  be  used  for  purchasing  part  or  all  of  grain  under  loan,  or  under 
reseal  or  extended  reseal  loans. 

Grains  will  not  be  available  for  redemption  during  harvest  periods 
which  are  established  for  each  area — that  is,  CCC  will  not  exchange  a  partic- 
ular grain  for  certificates  until  after  the  1957  harvest  season  for  that 
grain  in  the  area.    This  harvesting  limitation  will  also  apply  to  purchases 
of  grain  under  loan  by  use  of  certificates.    This  provision  is  designated  to 
furnish  maximum  protection  to  prices  during  heavy  marketing  periods. 

Certificates  exchanged  for  a  specific  grain  must  be  used  before  the 
beginning  of  the  1958-crop  marketing  year  for  that  grain. 

Last  year,  when  farmers  who  placed  wheat  acreage  under  the  Program 
could  exchange  their  certificates  at  105  percent  of  the  face  value  for  that 
grain,  they  purchased  a  little  under  900,000  bushels  and  redeemed  price  sup- 
port loans  on  nearly  19,500  bushels  more. 
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THE  WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 


World  Wheat  Trade  in  1956-57 
May    Exceed  1.2  Billion 
Bushels,  a  New  Record 

Preliminary  data  indicate  that  world  wheat  exports  in  1956-57  will 
exceed  the  previous  record  "by  a  substantial  margin,  according  to  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.    The  1956-57  estimate  of  1,210  million  "bushels  exceeds 
the  former  record  of  1,066  million  bushels  in  1951-52  by  more  than  13  percent. 
Exports  at  this  level  will  be  17  percent  above  1955-56  and  29  percent  above 
the  10-year  19^6-55  average  of  9^1  million  bushels. 

Some  of  the  more  important  factors  causing  this  increase  in  the  world 
wheat  trade  are  decreased  domestic  supplies  in  Europe,  caused  by  the  serious 
crop  damage  in  the  winter  of  1955-56;  increased  exports  from  the  United  States 
exported  under  special  export  Programs  such  a  Public  Law  hQO  and  some  in- 
creases in  wheat  consumption  in  various  countries  such  as  Japan. 

The  larger  wheat  exports  indicated  for  1956-57  reflect  much  larger 
exports  from  the  United  States,  substantial  increases  from  Australia  but 
decreases  in  exports  from  Canada  and  Argentina. 

Preliminary  estimates  of  world  exports  in  1956-57  compared  with 
exports  in  1955-56  in  parenthesis,  include,  in  million  bushels:  United 
States,  535  (3^6);  Canada,  270  (289);  Australia,  125  (102)  and  Argentina,  95 
(115).    Estimated  exports  from  other  countries  total  185  million  bushels. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  expected  to  export  a  large  share  of  this  amount,  with 
small  exporters  moving  minor  quantities. 


Four  Exporting -Country  Supplies 
Down  fron  Year  Ago 


June  1  world  wheat  supplies  for  export  and  carryover  in  the  four  major 
exporting  countries  (United  States,  Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia)  totaled 
1,853  million  bushels --83  million  less  than  a  year  earlier  and  50  million 
less  than  2  years  ago  (table  8) .    United  States  supplies,  at  9^0  million 
bushels,  were  136  million  below  a  year  ago  while  Canadian  supplies  at  705  mil- 
lion—  an  all-time  record  high  for  that  date — were  90  million  larger.  Sup- 
plies in  Australia  totaled  91  million — a  drop  of  69  million  while  supplies  in 
Argentina  increased  32  million  bushels  to  117  million  bushels  on  June  1. 
From  July  through  May,  United  States  exports  amounted  to  about  595  million 
bushels — 200  million  more  than  in  the  previous  year.    From  August  through 
May,  Canada  exported  about  2lk  million,  21  million  less  than  last  year.  From 
December  through  May,  Argentina  exported  about  5U  million,  1  million  less 
than  a  year  earlier  and  in  the  same  period  Australia  exported  55  million,  the 
same  as  a  year  ago. 
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Table  8       Wheat:    Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia,  June  1,  1955-57 


Item  : 

195^-55      :    1955-56      :    1956-57  1/ 

UNITED  STATES 

Million          Million  Million 
bushels           bushels  bushels 

Carryover  stocks,  July  1 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  2/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover 
Exports,  July  1  through  May  31  3/ 
Supplies  on  June  1  for  export  and  carryover  4/ 

933            1,036  1,033 
985               935  997 

1,917            1,971  2,030 
591              600  595 

1,326           1,371  1,535 
2U7              295  595 

1,079           1,076  950 

CANADA 

Carryover  stocks,  August  1 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  2/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover 
Exports,  August  1  through  May  31  3/ 
Supplies  on  June  1  for  export  and  carryover 

:          602              500  54l 
309              59U  538 

911              99^  1,079 
159              155  160 
752             850  919 
210              235  214 
:          552              615  705 

ARGENTINA 

Carryover  stocks,  December  1 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  2/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover 
Exports,  December  1  through  May  31  3/ 
Supplies  on  June  1  for  export  and  carryover 

:           60                83  55 
283              193  262 

3^3              276  307 
:          129              136  136 
211*-             140  171 
67               55  55 
1U7               85  117 

AUSTRALIA 

Carryover  stocks,  December  1 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  2/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover 
Exports,  December  1  through  May  31  3/ 
Supplies  on  June  1  for  export  and  carryover 

:           93              92  84 
169             195  135 

:          262               287  219 
:           72               72  73 

190              215  146 
:           55              55  55 

135              160  91 

TOTALS  FOR  THE  FOUR  COUNTRIES 

Carryover  stocks,  beginning  of  the  season 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  2/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  and  carryover 
Exports,  season  through  May  31  3/ 
Supplies  on  June  1  for  export  and  carryover 

1,688           1,711  1,703 
1,755           1,817  1,932 

3,533           3,528  3,635 
951              952  965 

2,482           2,576  2,671 
579             640  818 

1,903           1,936  1,853 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Estimated  requirements  for  seed,  food  (milling  for  domestic  use),  and  feed  for  the  season. 
3/  Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  in  grain  equivalent. 
4/  Without  imports 
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Crop  Prospects  Favorable 
In  Most  Northern 
Hemisphere  Countries 

The  outlook  for  the  1957  wheat  crop  in  Northern  Hemisphere  countries 
is  generally  favorable,  on  the  basis  of  preliminary  indications  available 
to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Better  prospects  are  reported  for  most 
parts  of  Europe  and  also  for  the  countries  of  Asia  for  which  reports  are 
available.    Total  wheat  production  in  the  United  States,  as  already  pointed 
out,  is  expected  to  be  about  3  percent  less  than  the  1956  harvest.  Seeding 
has  been  completed  only  a  short  time  in  Canada  and  no  official  estimate  of 
the  area  sown  to  wheat  will  be  available  until  August  9- 

On  the  basis  of  Canadian  farmers  1  intentions  to  plant  as  of  March  1, 
total  wheat  acreage  in  that  country  will  be  l.k  million  acres  less  than  in 
1956.    Reports  in  mid-June  stated  that  rain  was  needed  to  prevent  deteriora- 
tion of  the  crop  over  wide  areas  of  the  wheat  belt.    Specific  areas  mentioned 
as  needing  rain  were  western  Saskatchewan,  eastern  Alberta,  and  the  Peace 
River  area.    Damage  to  winter  wheat  was  relatively  light  this  year,  only 
k  percent  compared  with  winterkill  of  11  percent  a  year  ago.    Winter  wheat  in 
Canada  is  normally  only  about  5  percent  of  total  wheat  production.  Mexico's 
wheat  production  is  at  an  all-time  high.    The  current  estimates  of  hk  million 
bushels  exceeds  the  previous  record  in  1956  by  9  percent.    Both  acreage  and 
yields  are  larger  than  in  1956. 

The  outlook  for  wheat  in  Europe  is  generally  promising,  and  a  somewhat 
larger  crop  than  in  1956  now  seems  assured  despite  dry  conditions  reported 
in  a  number  of  areas.    Increased  production  will  be  especially  marked  in 
France,  where  very  heavy  winterkill  reduced  the  outturn  sharply  last  year. 
Other  Western  European  countries  reporting  better  prospects  for  this  year's 
crop  include  Yugoslavia,  Italy  and  Portugal. 

Prospects  for  other  Danube  Basin  countries  and  Central  Europe  are  also 
somewhat  better  than  at  this  time  last  year.    The  1956  outturn  in  that  area 
was  somewhat  below  average. 

On  the  basis  of  preliminary  reports,  the  wheat  harvest  recently  com- 
pleted in  India  and  Pakistan  was  larger  than  in  1956.    The  crop  in  India  is 
now  placed  at  321  million  bushels,  second  only  to  the  previous  record  1954 
production  and  50  percent  above  the  19^5-^9  average.    A  larger  wheat  acreage 
accounts  for  the  near-record  outturn.    Pakistan's  current  harvest  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  135  million  bushels,  about  the  same  as  in  1951*--  Both 
acreage  and  yields  are  larger  than  in  1956. 

Preliminary  estimates  place  Japan ' s  production  at  about  U6.5  million 
bushels.    This  is  smaller  than  the  crops  of  the  past  3  years  and  is  somewhat 
less  than  had  been  expected  earlier  in  the  season.    The  reduction  is  attrib- 
uted to  drought.    In  Turkey    also,  drought  is  a  factor  in  current  prospects. 
Drought  for  a  second  year  in  the  important  producing  Anatolian  Plateau  makes 
the  outlook  there  uncertain.    Wheat  development  is  about  3  weeks  later  than 
usual,  and  the  extent  of  rainfall  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  will  de- 
termine the  final  outcome. 
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Canada  Makes  Final  Payment  for 
195 5 -Crop;  Announces  Initial 
Payment  for  1957 

The  Canadian  Wheat  Board  on  May  22  "began  mailing  final  payment  checks 
to  farmers  for  their  1955  wheat  delivered  to  elevators.    Prices  received  by 
farmers  for  respective  grades  of  1955  crop  were  lower  than  in  the  previous 
year.    The  final  payment  for  No.  1  Manitoba  delivered  at  the  Lakehead  brought 
the  price  to  $1,607  per  bushel,  compared  with  $1,648  for  the  1954  crop.  Final 
prices  paid  for  other  grades  were  also  lower  than  the  previous  year.    The  lower 
prices  for  the  1955  crop  were  based  on  (l)somewhat  lower  transfer  price  of  the 
unsold  wheat  to  the  new  account,  and  (2)  somewhat  lower  prices  realized  from 
sales  during  the  past  year. 

Initial  payments  on  the  1957  wheat  crop  were  announced  on  May  3  at 
$1.14-0  a  bushel  for  No.  1  Northern  Wheat,  based  upon  delivery  at  the  Lakehead. 
The  initial  payment  on  wheat  has  been  the  same  since  1950. 

Upon  delivery  of  his  grain  to  the  local  elevator,  the  farmer  receives 
the  initial  payment  less  transportation  to  the  Lakehead  and  other  marketing 
costs.    A  final  payment  is  made  to  the  farmer  after  the  Wheat  Board  completes 
marketings  of  the  grain  crop  and  after  total  costs  are  deducted. 

Canada  Increases  Grain 
Storage  Space 

Total  licensed  grain  storage  capacity  in  Canada  on  March  31  >  1957>  was 
627A  million  bushels,  according  to  records  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners 
for  Canada.    This  indicates  a  gain  of  3  percent  over  the  capacity  a  year  ear- 
lier, when  the  total  licensed  capacity  was  reported  at  609  million  bushels. 

Licensed  storage  space  is  now  available  for  about  612.2  million  bushels 
in  elevators,  including  permanent  and  temporary  annexes.    The  remaining  space, 
for  15.2  million  bushels,  is  in  public  country  supplementary  storage,  under 
temporary  license.    Though  considered  suitable  for  emergency  storing  of  grain, 
this  space  cannot  qualify  for  licensing  under  the  provisions  of  the  Canada 
Grain  Act  of  September  26,  1951  •    Unlicensed  off -farm  storage  for  0.9  million 
bushels  is  also  available.    About  85  percent  of  the  total  licensed  storage  is 
located  in  the  Western  Division.    The  greatest  amount  of  storage  is  in 
Saskatchewan, with  total  space  for  211.6  million  bushels.    Alberta,  with  space 
for  140.6  million  bushels,  is  the  second  largest  storage  area. 

Grain  supplies  in  Canada  are  at  an  all-time  high.    When  last  reported, 
as  of  March  31>  1957*  wheat  supplies  in  all  positions  were  831  million  bushels, 
well  above  the  previous  record  of  7^2  million  at  the  end  of  March  1943,  and 
the  1947-56  average  of  454  million.    Stocks  of  coarse  grains  were  also  very 
large,  though  not  an  all-time  record.    With  total  grain  stocks  at  their  peak, 
stocks  of  wheat  remaining  on  farms  were  at  a  new  high.    Coarse  grain  stocks 
still  on  farms  were  large,  but  below  their  record. 
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Table  20  .-  Wheat: 


Weighted  average  cash  price  per  bushel, specif ied 
markets  and  dates,  1956-57 


Month 

and 
date 

:  All 
:  classes 
:  and  grades 
:  six 
:  markets 

No.  2 
Dark  Hard 
and  Hard 

Winter 
Kansas  City 

No.  1 
Dark 

No.  Spring 
Minneapolis 

No.  2 

Hard 
Amber  Durum 
Minneapolis 

No.  2 
Red 
Winter 
St.  Louis 

No.  1  Soft 

White 
Portland 

y 

;  1956;  1957 

1956  ;1957 

1956  ;  1957 

!956  ;  1957 

1956  ;  1957 

1956  ;  1957 

Month 

April 

May 
Week  ended 

.  Dol.    Dol.      Dol.     Dol.      Dol.    Dol.      Dol.      Dol.      Dol.      Dol.      Dol.  Dol. 

:  2.44    2.40     2.33     2.30     2.48    2.39     2.67     2.57     2.33     2.21     2.23  2.63 
:  2.44    2.34     2.24     2.23     2.48    2.37     2.70     2.50     2.18  2/2.11     2.22  2.58 

April 
May 

June 


19 
26 
3 
10 

17 
24 

31 
7 
14 


2.42 
2.42 
2.43 
2.44 
2.45 
2.44 
2.43 
2.48 
2.35 


2.39 
2.37 
2.38 
2.38 
2.33 
2.34 
2.32 
2.34 
2.36 


2.32 
2.28 
2.26 
2.27 
2.30 
2.20 
2.13 


2.37 
2.30 
2.23 
2.23 
2.25 
2.24 
2.22 


2.19  3/2.20 
2/2.09  2.24 


2.45 
2.48 
2.47 
2.47 
2.48 
2.50 
2.48 
2.46 
2.46 


2.38 
2.38 
2.40 

2.39 
2.34 
2.37 
2.37 
2.35 
2.38 


2.66 
2.70 
2.69 
2.70 
2.69 
2.71 
2.70 
2.71 
2.60 


2.55  2/2.35  3/2.22 

2.53  2/2.29  3/2.26 

2.54  5/2.18 

2.56  2.25 

2.50      —  3/2.11 
2.47  3/2.16  3/2.11 
2.42  2.11 
2.44 

2.50    2.08 


2.23 
2.23 
2.23 
2.23 
2.22 
2.22 
2.19 
2.18 
2.15 


2.63 
2.64 
2.64 
2.6l 
2.58 
2.57 
2.54 
2.52 
2.50 


1/  Average  of  daily  cash  quotations, 
2/  Only  2  cars. 
3/  Only  1  car. 


Table  11  .-  Wheat:    Average  closing  price  per  bushel  of  July  futures, 
specified  markets  and  dates,  1956-57 


Chicago 

Kansas  City 

Minneapolis 

Period 

1956 

:  1957 

:  1956 

:  1957 

:       1956  : 

1957 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Month 

April 

2.12 

2.13 

2.10 

2.15 

2.31 

2.27 

May 

2.06 

2.07 

2.06 

2.08 

2.27 

2.18 

Week  ended 

April 

19 

e.10 

2.14 

2.08 

2.15 

2.30 

2.27 

26 

2.13 

2.11 

2.09 

2.13 

2.30 

2.24 

May 

3 

2.10 

2.09 

2.09 

2.10 

2.29 

2.21 

10 

2.06 

2.08 

2.06 

2.08 

2.29 

2.20 

17 

2.08 

2.09 

2.07 

2.08 

2.29 

2.18 

24  : 

2.05 

2.07 

2.05 

2.08 

2.26 

2.17 

31 

2.03 

2.03 

2.02 

2.06 

2.22 

2.16 

June 

7 

2.07 

2.03 

2.05 

2.05 

2.26 

2.15 

14 

2.08 

2.03 

2.06 

2.05 

2.25 

2.17 
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Table  12.  -  Wheat:    Production  and  farm  disposition,  United  States,  1940-56  1/ 


Used  on  farms  where  grown 


Crop 

:  Total  used 

:    For  seed  : 

Fed  to 

Home 

•  Sold 

year 

:     for  seed 

livestock 

"     use  2/ 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1940 

8l4, 646 

74,351 

62,047 

98,972 

10,348 

643,279 

1941 

941,970 

62,490 

54,004 

98,871 

9,020 

780,075 

1942 

969,381 

65,487 

55,040 

91, 315 
89,821 

7,259 
5,690 

815,767 

1943 

843,813 

77,351 
80,463 

61,571 
63,934 

686, 731 

1,060,111 

104,011 

5,409 

886,757 

19^5 

1,107,623 

82,006 
86,823 

63,980 

98,876 

4,470 

940,297 

1946 

1,152,118 
1,358,911 

69,039 

88,406 

3,861 

990,812 

1947 

91,094 

72, 244 

94,766 

4,023 
3,475 

1,187,878 

1948 

1,294,911 

95,015 

73,046 

98,020 

1,120,370 
949,842 

19^9 

1,098,415 

80,851 

60,686 
65,478 

84,984 

2,903 
2,836 

1950 

1,019,344 
900, 161 

87,904 

74,222 

876,808 

1951 

oo,195 

06,19^ 

00, 003 

2,639 

052, 665 

1952  : 

1,306,440 

89,091 

68,704 

64,860 

2,576 

1,170,300 

1953 

1,173,071 

69,478 

53,216 

65,167 

2,410 

1,052,278 

1954  : 

983,900 

64,781 

47,862 

^9,639 

2,191 

884,208 

1955  : 

934,731 

67,682 

47,327 

43,575 

1,791 
1,635 

842,038 

1956  3/  : 

997,207 

56,929 

41,284 

40,038 

914,250 

1/  Data  for  1909-28  in  The  Wheat  Situation  for  Hay  1941,  page  16;  for  1929-39  in  The  Wheat 
Situation,  May- June  1949,  page  26. 

2j   Relates  to  quantities  ground  at  the  mill  for  use  by  producers  or  exchanged  for  flour. 
3/  Preliminary. 


Table  13.-  Wheat:    Prices  per  bushel  in  three  exporting  countries,  Friday, 
mid-month  January-June  1957,  weekly  April-June  1957 


Date 
(Friday) 

Hard  spring  wheat 

Hard  winter 
wheat,  No.  1  at 
Galveston  4/ 
United  States 

Soft 

wheat 

:    No.  1  Dark 

Northern 
■  Spring  13  per- 
cent protein 
at  Duluth  1/ 
United  States 

No.  2  Manitoba 
at  Fort  William 

Canada 

No,  1  Soft 

White  at 
Portland  l/ 
United  States 

Australia 

3/  4/ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Friday  med- 

month 

January 

18 

'  2.38 

1-73 

2.57 

2.53 

5/1.53 

February 

15 

2.35 

1-73 

2.54 

2.60 

March 

15 

2.32 

1.73 

2.48 

2.61 

^1.50 

April 

12 

2.34 

1.72 

2.44 

2.63 

5/1.62 

May 

17 

2.26 

1.67 

2.32 

2.58 

June 

14 

2.27 

1.66 

2.22 

2.50 

Weekly 

18 

April 

2.30 

1.72 

2.40 

2.63 

26 

2.31 

1.68 

2.37 

2.64 

May 

3 

2.32 

1.67 

2.32 

2.64 

10 

2.28 

1.68 

2.28 

2.60 

24 

2.25 

1.68 

2.29 

2.56 

31 

2.25 

1.66 

2.29 

2.54 

June 

7 

2.28 

1.66 

2.25 

2.51 

21 

2.32 

1.66 

2.25 

2.49 

1/  Spot  or  to  arrive.    2/  Fort  William  quotation  is  in  store.    3 '  Sales  to  non-contract 
countries.    Converted  to  United  States  currency.    4/  F.o.b.  ship.     5/  Australian  Wheat  Board  basic 
Belling  price  for  f .a.q.  bulk  wheat.    No  price  reported  for  March  and  none  since  April. 
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Table  16.-  Wheat:    Stocks  in  the  United  States  on  April  1,  1951-57 


JUNE  1957 


Stocks  position 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Farm  1/ 

Interior  mills,  elevators  and 

warehouses  2/ 
Terminals  (commercial)  3/  ! 
Merchant  mills  and  mill  : 

el  e»va"fcors  4/ 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  5/ 

Total 

1  OOO         1  OOO         1  000         1   OOO         1  OOO        1  OOO          1  ooo 
bu.          bu.          bu.          bu.          bu.          bu.  bu. 

PI  7  "197     1 QQ  17li     97f)  Q5>A     9Q7  1          5>1 1               91  £  7L.1      1  O^O 

200,642    112,337   247,706    380,137   461,579    503,572  449,709 
193,663    124,865    217,258   298,934   351,913    366,412  360,702 

101,052     80,760    101,691   104,778   101,475   102,455  108,918 
3,156      2,037      4,351     47,483    122,509   132,022  102,380 

715,640    519,173   841,934 1,128,471],  248, 834  3,321, 202  1^87,668 

1/  Estimates  of  Crop  Reporting  Board. 

2/  All  off- farm  storage  not  otherwise  designated. 

3/  Commercial  stocks  reported  by  Grain  Division,  AMS  at  43  terminal  cities. 

4/  Mills  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  millings  and  stocks  of  flour. 

5/  Owned  by  CCC  and  stored  in  bins  or  other  storage  owned  or  controlled  by  CCC;  also  CCC-owned 
wheat  in  transit  and  in  Canadian  elevators.    Other  wheat  owned  by  CCC  as  well  as  wheat  outstanding 
under  loan  is  included  in  other  stocks  positions. 


Table  17 •-  Wheat:    CCC  sales  or  other  disposition, 
July  1,  1956-May  1957 


Item 

Disposition 

:  1,000 

1,000 

:  bushels 

bushels 

Domestic 

Sales 

!  23,730 

Donations 

5,532 

29,262 

Exports 

Sales  1/ 

:  125,856 

Donations 

11,065 

Transfers  through  International  Cooperative 

Administration 

4,301 

International  barter 

61,972 

203,194 

Fire,  theft,  spoilage,  etc.  ; 

670 

Total  ! 

233,126 

1/  Include  noncommercial  sales  to  foreign  governments  as  well  as  commercial  sales.  Exclude 
sales  of  wheat  registered  with  CCC  under  the  payment- in-kind  program,  which  from  the  beginning  of 
the  program  September  4,  1956  through  May  29,  1957,  totaled  328,781,091  bushels.    However,  sales 
do  include  wheat  sold  in  redemption  of  certificates  under  the  payment- in-kind  program  which  during 
May  totaled  22,850,862  bushels  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  program  through  May  totaled  84,667,266 
bushels. 
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Table  18.-  Storage  capacity  of  elevators  reporting  commercial  grain  stocks, 
by  regions  and  cities,  June  1,  1956-57  (All  grains) 


 Region 

ATLANTIC  COAST 


Cities 


June  1,  1956 
1,000  bushels 
13,781 
1,880 
4,450 
2,000 
5,135 

l.?00 
28,746 

6,864 
3,200 
5,122 
1,450 
2.000 
18,636 
60,500 
89.829 
150,329 
35,250 
54,200 
7,605 
16.289 
113,344 
2,550 
13,300 
:  5,380 
;  2,700 
:  1,959 
:  4,500 
:  22.125 
:  52,514 
:  10,245 
:  1,200 
2,300 
:  2,071 
:  8,330 
:  61,375 
:  27,175 
:  32,690 
:  61,730 
:  20,805 
:  17,360 
:  3,000 
:  28,235 
:  4,500 
:  22,750 
:  6,175 
:  43.000 
:  352,941 
:  68,335 
:  2,102 
:  14,511 
:  11,336 
96,284 


June  1,  1957 


GULF  COAST 


NORTHWESTERN  AND 
UPPER  LAKE 

LOWER  LAKE 


EAST  CENTRAL 


WEST  CENTRAL, 
SOUTHWESTERN,  AND 
WESTERN 


PACIFIC  COAST 


Baltimore,  Md  : 

Boston,  Mass  : 

New  York,  N.  Y  : 

Norfolk,  Va  : 

Philadelphia,  Pa  : 

Portland,  Maine  : 

Total  : 

Galveston,  Texas  : 

Houston,  Texas  : 

New  Orleans,  La  : 

Mobile,  Ala  : 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas  : 

Total  : 

Duluth,  Minn.  -  Superior,  Wis  : 

Minneapolis,  Minn  : 

Total  : 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  : 

Chicago,  111  : 

Milwaukee,  Wis  ; 

Toledo,  Ohio  ; 

Total  : 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  : 

Indianapolis,  Ind  

Louisville,  Ky  

Memphis,  Tenn  

Nashville,  Tenn  

Peoria,  111  

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Total  

Amarillo,  Texas  

Burlington,  Iowa  

Dallas,  Texas  

Denver,  Colo  

Des  Moines,  Iowa  

Enid,  Okla  

Fort  Worth,  Texas  

Hutchinson,  Kans  

Kansas  City,  Mo  

Lincoln,  Neor  

Lubbock,  Texas  

Ogden,  Utah  

Omaha,  Nebr.  -  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

St.  Joseph,  Mo  

Salina,  Kans  

Sioux  City,  Iowa  

Wichita,  Kans  

Total  

Portland  and  Columbia  River  

Spokane,  Wash  

Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Wash  

San  Francisco  and  Bay  Region,  Calif. 
Total  ■ 


1,000  bushels 
13,781 
1,880 
4,450 
4,250 
5,335 

i.?oo 

31,196 
6,864 
3,200 
5,122 
1,450 
2.000 
18,636 
60,500 
90.333 


Grand  total, 


812,794 


150,833 
35,340 
68,060 
7,605 
16.289 
127.294 
2,550 
13,300 
5,380 
2,700 
1,959 
4,886 
22.125 
52,900 
12,095 

I,  200 
2,300 
2,071 
8,330 

61,375 
35,175 
32,750 
61,730 
25,075 
23,250 

3,000 
29,790 

4,500 
23,750 

6,325 
43.000 
375,716 

64,500 
2,102 
14,511 

II.  959 

93,072 

849,647 
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